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Editorial: 


criticism of the aid to dependent children program. 

Repeatedly, charges have been made that: monthly 
grants are too easy to obtain, that the administration 
of the program fosters indolence and places a pre- 
mium upon “irresponsibility”. The incapacitated parent 
frequently has been alluded to as a fraud, feigning 
disability to obtain support from public funds. It has 
even been asserted that by relieving the parent of the 
necessity for meeting the economic needs of the child, 
the program has been a factor in the rise in births out 
of wedlock. 

Far from being content with simply defending the 
program as it exists, many public welfare officials 
contend that it is too restrictive. They would promote 
legislation to liberalize the program and make aid to 
dependent children grants available for all children in 
need, regardless of where found. They would remove 
the statutory barriers which now prevent grants for 
children living with other than specified relatives and 
recommend assistance for any child in need, regard- 
less of the physical or- mental employability of the 
parent. 

The basic differences which separate the proponents 
of increased liberalism from those who advocate ad- 
ditional restrictions cannot be reconciled solely by 
revisions of statutes and administrative policies. The 
solution to many of the problems confronting ad- 
ministrators of aid to dependent children programs 
lies within the province of the courts, particularly the 
juvenile courts. Measures directed at reducing the 


U INCE THE WAR, there has been increasing public 
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incidence of illegitimacy and desertion are a matter 
of concern for the judiciary as well as for the public 
welfare worker. A closer working relationship between 
the two in problems of mutual concern might eliminate 
the grounds for some of the charges now being levelled 
against the program. There is nothing in the functions 
of either the court or the public welfare agency which 
prevents the development of such cooperative relation- 
ships. 

There are other inadequacies which are imposed by 
fund limitations and eligibility restrictions. Federal fi- 
nancial participation in the general assistance programs 
of the various states would go far to alleviate that. 

While measures such as these might eliminate some 
of the grounds for public criticism and effect improve- 
ments in the program, settlement of the basic con- 
troversy requires a clarification of the ADC program’s 
intent and agreement as to the purpose for which 
assistance shall be granted. In its original provisions, 
the Social Security Act provided for federal grants 
to aid in providing assistance for “needy children.” 
In the past decade, increasing public attention has been 
given to the financial assistance provided parents 
through aid to dependent children grants and less 
emphasis has been placed on the benefits which come 
to the children thereby enabling them to live with their 
families in a sound home atmosphere. If it is the 
continued opinion of those in the field that aid to 
dependent children should continue as a measure basi- 
cally designed to provide needy children with the 
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The Future Hole of Public Assistance 


by ARTHUR H. KRUSE, Executive Secretary 
Council of Social Agencies of Summit County 


Akron, Ohio 


social and economic needs operate within the 

larger framework of the total community. Sus- 
tained peace and continued high employment would 
make possible an increasingly high quality program 
of individual rehabilitation and an improved meeting 
of the social and economic needs of those unable to 
provide for themselves. The less perfect the operation 
of our total community, the less will be our total pro- 
ductivity and our total strength. This means less will 
be available to provide security and a renewal of 
opportunity to those whose needs are the greatest. 
There are distinct limitations to the role which has 
been and can be assumed in: the future by public assist- 
ance and social insurance in meeting economic and 


social needs. 


T HE EFFORTS OF our communities to meet human 


PROTECTION AGAINST INSECURITIES 


UBLIC ASSISTANCE and social insurance are not a 
Pp substitute for economic and social opportunity. 
The failure of our society to solve fundamental prob- 
lems of social and economic justice has resulted in the 
use of public assistance and social insurance to ac- 
complish those things for which they are not best 
suited. I am not unmindful of the battles waged, 
particularly in the last twenty years, to achieve ade- 
quate public assistance and social insurance programs 
for meeting basic human needs, let alone achieve the 
kind of society which reduces the need for this type 
of security. The problem until recently has been to 
establish a basic dignified community responsibility 
for those unable to provide for their own income 
maintenance. We have achieved some measure of 
success in establishing the right of every citizen to 
protection against certain social and economic inse- 
curities. Let us examine the manner in which we do it. 


The substitution of individual security for oppor- 
tunity except where warranted by the breakdown of 
individuals is an admission of the failure of our society. 
If it exists to any large degree over a period of time, 
our society fails. The right of the individual to struggle 
to meet his own economic and social needs through 
his own productive efforts and to test his capacities 
against actual opportunities which provide him with 
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some reasonable possibility of success is a more im- 
portant right than the right to assistance. The use of 
public assistance and social insurance as alternatives 
to economic and social opportunity in meeting individ- 
ual human needs is a threat to the well-being of the 
individuals involved as well as to our society. 


FuLL EMPLOYMENT 
HE PAST AND the present offer no assurance that we 
have solved the fundamental problems of full em- 
ployment and making the best use of the total social 
and economic capacities of our citizens. There is 
evidence that highly fluctuating and large scale un- 
employment will occur again in the future with all of 
the attendant problems. This article, however, will 
discuss the role of public assistance and social insurance 
on the assumption that they should not and will not 
be expected to deal with this total problem. The year 
1946 is a good year to use as a basis for establishing 
the limitations on the use of public assistance and 
social insurance; the limitations which guide a dis- 

cussion of the role of these programs. 

During 1946 the vast majority of persons receiving 
unemployment insurance secured private employment 
prior to the exhaustion of benefits. Those persons 
whose needs were met by OASI and the public assist- 
ances were primarily those individuals whose problems 
of income maintenance were related to individual and 
family characteristics rather than to lack of employ- 
ment opportunity. I would say that public assistance 
and social insurance have validity as long as they 
operate within a normal range of serving five to seven 
per cent of the population. Three to five per cent of 
the population represent individuals with a high, ele- 
ment of limitation in capacity for taking advantage of 
employment opportunity — aged, widowed, blind and . 
sick. Two to three per cent represents a minimum of 
unemployment of a temporary and seasonal nature. 
In the future the growing age of our population, 
changes in medical service, improvements in the 
management of human behavior and changing private 
employment policies may challenge the validity of this 
assumption. However, over the next eight to ten years, 
these are limitations within which public assistance 
and social insurance may be expected to function. 
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When private employment and opportunity to use 
individual capacities fails to such an extent that more 
than five to seven per cent of the population must be 
provided economic maintenance through social in- 
surance and public assistance, private employment 
must be expanded or public work programs of good 
quality should be provided. Our failure in these times 
of high employment to do more than we are doing in 
planning for public work employment in anticipation 
of possible large scale unemployment is a major calam- 
ity. In spite of this fact, there is some evidence that 
the priority of public work as the answer to income 
depletion because of mass unemployment is better 
understood and will be used in the future more quickly 
and more effectively. 


PRESENT SITUATION 

ET US ANALYZE now the role of the social insurance 
L and public assistances in terms of a limited re- 
sponsibility in relationship to our total economic and 
social needs in the future. Let us also consider some 
of the improvements necessary if these roles are to be 
properly assumed. Since the writer is more familiar 
with developments in Ohio, statistics and examples 
from this state will be used. 

The effect of social insurance upon the public as- 
sistances is of increasing importance. As of June 1947, 
120,306 current monthly benefits were paid by OASI 
in Ohio with a total expenditure of $2,418,061. Dur- 
ing the same month 150,570 cases, approximately 
200,000 individuals, received some form of public 
assistance with an expenditure for the month of 
$6,273,570. During the same month unemployment 
insurance paid out $1,587,223 to a weekly average of 
22,000 claimants or approximately 75,000 individuals. 
This means that during June 1947 in Ohio about 
200,000 individuals had their income needs met through 
the two major social insurances as compared to an 
approximately equal number of 200,000 individuals 
whose needs were met through the public assistances. 
The social insurances spent a total of four million 
dollars and the public assistances a little over six 
million dollars, or a total of ten million dollars spent 
on public assistance and social insurance in Ohio 
during June 1947. 

Let us examine briefly but more specifically what is 
happening in the relationship of social insurance and 
public assistance in Ohio with respect to the aged 
group. For every 100 old age assistance recipients 
in Ohio in June 1945 there were 42 aged insurance 
beneficiaries. In June 1946 there were 64 aged bene- 
ficiaries, and in June 1947 it is estimated that there 
were 75 aged beneficiaries for every 100 persons 
receiving old age assistance. 


Because of a much greater insurance coverage in 
industrial counties, the number of aged insurance 
beneficiaries in the large urban centers already exceeds 
by a wide margin the number of old age assistance 
recipients. In the rural areas the converse is true with 
some counties having a ratio as low as 10 to 20 getting 
insurance payments as compared with every 100 getting 
old age assistance. Let us further note that the average 
old age assistance payment in June 1947 was $39.57 
compared with an average insurance benefit of $23.00. 


A1D For CHILDREN 

E SHOULD FURTHER compare the 25,654 children re- 
W cciving aid to dependent children assistance in Ohio 
with 30,133 children receiving monthly benefits from 
social insurance. Here the average public assistance 
grant is about $15.00 per child as compared with 
$13.00 in insurance benefits. These comparisons are 
difficult to make but the differences here are not as 
appreciable as in the instance of the aged. The same 
variations exist here in comparing the rural with the 
urban counties, with survivors benefits having a much 
greater influence in urban centers. 

What can we conclude from this analysis? What are 
our responsibilities in improving the social insurances 
so that their proper role may be assumed? Depending 
upon your expectations it would appear that the social 
insurances after ten years have not reduced as rapidly 
as was hoped, the responsibility of the public assist- 
ances for meeting income maintenance needs on a 
large scale. However, the development of the social 
insurances assumes tremendous significance when we 
think of the demands which would have been made 
upon the public asistances since the end of the war if 
well established social insurance programs did not 
exist. Persons interested in public welfare should sup- 
port a maximum meeting of income maintenance needs 
through social insurance after private and public 
employment have failed. 

The absence of personal adjustment services has been 
suggested as a limitation of social insurance in meeting 
social and economic needs. Any person in our society 
with problems of physical, emotional, social and voca- 
tional adjustment affecting his capacity for productive 
and useful effort is entitled to the best we can offer 
in the way of help towards becoming a functioning 
member of society. Those whose needs are such that 
individualized help is a necessary accompaniment to 
economic aid are also entitled to that service. 


Economic NEED MEt By INSURANCE 
EGARDLESS OF social rehabilitation needs, however, 
the major portion of our economic needs should 
be met by the insurance type program and should not 
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be an individualized service which accompanies income 
maintenance with personal adjustment services as an 
essential ingredient of the process. Persons having 
income needs met through social insurance have 
problems of adjustment which may require the applica- 
tion of social treatment and rehabilitation services, 
even as do persons whose incomes derive from private 
industry. Let us meet income needs with a program 
which provides that income, with a maximum manage- 
ment of the individual’s own affairs left to his own 
hands. Let us increasingly provide those public social 
and rehabilitation services required to preserve and 
expand individual capacity for useful and happy living 
for all such persons who need these services regardless 
of the course of income. Where these problems and 
services coincide as in the area of public assistance, 
much is yet to be done in working out an integrated 
program of public social services in the interests of 
individual rehabilitation. 

Present social insurance programs without legislative 
changes but with relatively stable employment should 
over the next five years shift approximately 25 per 
cent of the present public assistance load to social 
insurance benefits. Full and proper use of social in- 
surance, however, will come only when present Social 
Security Administration recommendations for legis- 
lative improvement extend coverage to those groups 
whose needs are such that they should be included. 
Some 20,000,000 wage earners, or approximately 30 
per cent of the total number employed,-are now out- 
side social insurance. 

We should go all out for proposed changes in the 
social insurances which involve three basic improve- 
ments. First, extention of coverage in both OASI and 
unemployment compensation to agricultural workers, 
self-employed, household employees, governmental 
workers, religious and welfare employees, and certain 
other groups to the end that the total working popula- 
tion is included and participates in a program for 
meeting economic security needs on an insurance basis. 
Second, in addition to old age, unemployment, and 
death of the wage earner, temporary and permanent 
disability should be included among the threats to 
economic. security which should be anticipated by 
social insurance. A goodly portion of persons now 
getting public assistance in the general relief program 
would be affected by such an inclusion. These two 
changes would mean that persons who are normally 
employed in our nation’s productive effort would be 
insured against the major threats to economic security. 

The third needed improvement involves a substantial 
raise in benefit provisions to meet increased costs of 
living and benefit deficiencies revealed in ten years of 
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experience. Our previous analysis of comparisons as 
between old age benefits and old age assistance revealed 
the greater responsiveness of old age assistance to 
changing income needs. 


Pustic AssisTANCE REDUCED 
HIS IS ANYONE’S guess, but the enactment of pro- 
T posed changes in the social insurances should result 
in reducing the role of present public assistances to less 
than 25 per cent of its current case load responsibilities. 
Do not be excited about immediate developments, for 
even at its best, this involves a ten to fifteen year 
transition period. It also assumes that public assistance 
should not and will not be made responsible for income 
maintenance needs growing out of mass unemployment 

of depression character. 

The reader may think that up to this point the role 
of the public assistances has been “sold short.” The 
writer has no intention of so doing, because the role 
of public assistance as indicated by its present respon- 
sibilities is tremendous, Further, that responsibility 
for economic and social needs, even if on a diminish- 
ing quantitative basis, will continue for some time to 
come. Looking even further ahead one sees the 
possible futures for a public social welfare program 
emerging from our present public welfare department. 
This program will bring together the forces and skills 
in our society concerned with preserving and expand- 
ing human capacity at the point at which emotional, 
social, physical and vocational breakdown has occurred 
and the individual’s resources are not sufficient to find 
answers to these needs without external aids. 


Rote oF Pus.ic AssisTANCE 

UBLIC ASSISTANCE for the next five years or more 

will continue to meet a major portion of the eco- 
nomic insecurity needs of our people, to provide in- 
dividual services for expanding the capacities of people 
and to sustain those whose situation because of old 
age, illness or other difficulties presents limited oppor- 
tunities for expansion in personal self direction and 
management. This is the role of public assistance. 
What are some of the comments which should be made 
if public assistance is to assume its proper role over 
the next five years and also put itself in position for a 
more far reaching usefulness. Even at the risk of being 
misunderstood, I wish to develop a few suggestions 
with respect to the present organization and adminis- 
tration of our public assistance services. 

There is need for further simplification of the 
legislative requirements of public assistance and the 
administration of these policies. These should move 
steadily in the direction of making more simple and 
direct the right to assistance within the area of genuine 
need for such assistance. Our total program should 
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leave much more of the individual's life in his own 
hands and eliminate any presence of the paternalistic 
and supervisory intrusion into the lives of people which 
has characterized some of our public welfare services. 
The warmth and quality of our interest in the families 
we serve and the freedom they feel in using our interest 
in them is the only basis on which any helping process 
exists. 

Finance remains a constant problem. The extent to 
which public welfare is tied to the total picture is well 
illustrated as we pay for the cost of war in inflation 
and constantly higher prices. Adequate financing of 
public welfare must have its roots in the concern about 
and understanding of welfare needs on the part of 
each local community. 

No program is better than the personnel, particularly 
a program with services affecting people. The effects 
of the war on personnel shortages are gradually being 
lifted. The development of a qualitative program of 
public social welfare services in many states depends 
upon a more adequate recognition on the part of the 
public and élected officials of the nature of public 
welfare work and the qualifications and salaries neces- 
sary to secure staff to do the job. 


THE Locat AGENCY 

A BASIS PROBLEM influencing the effectiveness of 

public assistance and the quality of personnel is 
the organization of these services on the local level. 
We have suggested that public assistance should and 
will become quantitatively less important but qualita- 
tively more important in the prevention and treatment 
of social and economic breakdown and in the sustaining 
of individuals whose total needs involve more help 
than income maintenance. If this is the role to be as- 
sumed by public assistance, the efficiency and effective- 
ness of the organization of such services is of major 
importance. 

We should unequivocally favor a county welfare 
department covering the entire county area, including 
all phases of public assistance and child welfare and 
moving steadily in the direction of a program of social 
welfare including all government responsibilities for 
meeting the social and economic needs of human beings 
as these are recognized increasingly by a socially 
minded society. 

No offense is meant to the wonderful effort and 
dedication to service of persons in counties where 
staffs consist of one, two or three workers. It is a 
question, however, whether the future responsibilities 
of a public social welfare department can be effectively 
performed with a staff of less than eight to twelve with 
some differentiation of the responsibilities of execu- 
tive, supervisor, and case-worker. Some counties al- 


ready have this size staff. For the other counties a 
further question is involved, a question which is 
highly controversial and a whole paper in itself. 

One of the reasons for the shift of governmental 
services to the state and federal level is the archaic 
structure of local government with respect to the per- 
formance of governmental services in a modern society. 
Instead of putting our own house in order, we in the 
counties and cities have blindly complained about 
the trend toward centralization and have failed to do 
the important things necessary to put our own house 
in order. The truth is that many counties do not pro- 
vide a sufficient geographical and population base for 
supporting efficient operation of governmental services 
in many fields including public welfare. 

Because of tradition and the self-interest of a few 
we continue a horse and buggy local governmental 
picture in the face of the obvious trend which clearly 
says either reorganize it or in twenty years the state 
will become what the local government of yesterday 
was. We could administer local government in Ohio 
more effectively with 22 counties than with 88. The 
organization of government services would be more 
effective and just as available to the people. A fun- 
damental reorganization of local government is essential 
if public welfare services are to meet the long run 
challenge. 

A Look AHEAD 

N SUMMARIZING it may be said that the role of public 
assistance should gradually decrease quantitatively 
and the load should become increasingly stable, permit- 
ting longer range planning of personnel needs and per- 
sonnel development. The public assistances will increas- 
ingly become concerned with the income needs of people 
with problems affecting their productivity and persons 
whose productivity is past and cannot be regained. 
The public assistances will move increasingly in the 
direction of becoming a program concerned with the 
social rehabilitation of individuals while at the same 
time touching fewer and fewer of the lives of the 

persons with income maintenance problems. 

Public assistance, as it moves in the direction of a 
department of social welfare concerned with prevent- 
ing and treating problems of individual and social 
breakdown, will have more problems of relationship 
to work out with casework services as they may be 
developed within the social insurances, particularly 
unemployment compensation and vocational rehabili- 
tation. Eventually there will need to be even further 
reintegration and reorganization of all government 
services on the local, state and federal levels which seek 
to meet social and economic needs in order to provide 
a broad integrated program of rehabilitation. 
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Promoting Good Public Helations 


by THOMAS H. DANIEL, Informational Representative 
South Carolina Department of Public Welfare 


ILE THERE ARE numerous ways of explaining 
W the activities of a public welfare agency, this dis- 
cussion will be confined to the use of informa- 
tional releases as a method of promoting public rela- 
tions. Also consideration is purposely limited to the 
field in which readers of Pustic WELFARE are chiefly 
concerned—the administration of public welfare ac- 
tivities. 

It is perhaps trite to say that any agency engaged 
in public administration depends for its best success, 
if not for its very existence, upon adequate public 
understanding and acceptance of its program. Such 
acceptance of the agency’s work is fully as important 
to its success as its efficiency in the performance of 
the functions devolving upon it. It is also true, un- 
fortunately, that inefficient performance may, at least 
for a time, be concealed from the public through the 
‘shrewd use of available avenues of publicity, including 
the-informational release. Indeed, a public agency may 
be kept alive far beyond the end of its period of 
usefulness by means of adroit publicity. 


“Fase” PUBLICITY 


Y REPORTING activities that readily find public 

favor, while omitting or “playing down” in- 
formation relating to phases of its work which 
might be less favorably received by the public, or 
by shrewd exaggeration of the importance of its 
functions, an agency may do a temporarily suc- 
cessful job of securing public acceptance of its pro- 
gram and thereby strengthening its public relations. 
But such an informational policy merely builds a 
house of cards which may be swept away by even 
a slight current of fresh and healthy public opinion. 


It is not considered worthwhile to give any 
serious consideration here to the use of the type of 
informational release which may build a structure 
of public relations upon so slight a foundation. 
There are instances of long continued success in 
deceiving the public in this way. Usually, however, 
the truth becomes known, and unless indifference or 
inertia—two powerful obstacles to efficient public 
administration — prevents unfavorable action, the 
final result is that the agency is abolished or quietly 
ignored, while its continued existence is tolerated. 
Generally in such cases a quite natural result is that 
the agency’s informational releases find immediate 


ee 


and more or less contemptuous consignment to the 
editor’s wastebasket. 


The relation between planned publicity and_ the 
attitude of the public toward the agency using 
planned publicity is largely determined, in the long 
run, not by the amount of newspaper space or radio 
time that the agency may be able to secure, nor 
even by the striking or sensational headlines that may 
be sought through over-emphasis upon the unusual. 
Rather it is determined by the quality of the material 
used and by the ease. with which it may be identified 
in the mind of the average citizen as applicable to his 
interest. The prime requisite for permanently estab- 
lishing public acceptance and. support of a program 
through informational channels is the persistent use 
of absolute honesty and the utmost frankness. - The 
use of the “iron curtain” in the handling of information 
regarding the activities of an agency financed from 
public funds is no less fatal than the deliberate use of 
material designed to play up the agency’s activities 
for purposes of propaganda. 


BEWARE PROPAGANDA 


ERHAPS THIS VIEW may be more effectively pre- 
sented by stating it another way—that the use 
of propaganda designed to curry favor in the interest of 
the agency as such, whether such propaganda by over- 
emphasis upon favorable facts, or under-emphasis or 
suppression of unfavorable material that the public 
has a right to know, is an unsound and potentially 
dangerous type of informational service. It is likely 
to react eventually most unfavorably upon both the 
agency and the services it is designed to render to 
the public. 


For instance, at first blush it might seem that the 
laudable fact that a public welfare agency employs a 
a high percentage of well-trained social workers on its 
staff would be a splendid item for an informational 
release. Likewise, public statement of the fact—quite 
the usual one—that public welfare workers are less 
adequately paid than other comparable employees 


might be considered an important contribution to the 
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public’s understanding of the difficulties under which 
the agency operates, and therefore an important con- 
tribution to the agency’s public relations. Publicity 
material of this type, however, tends to direct the 
reader’s attention toward the individuals operating the 
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agency and their interest, rather than to what the 
agency is doing or is prepared to do in serving the 
public. To that extent information of this type, al- 
though perfectly legitimate and of real importance, 
may not be as effective in enlisting public favor as 
‘would material designed to show how the public in- 
terest is served through the agency’s operations. 

There are other legitimate and important facts 
about the workings of a public welfare agency which 
the public ought to know, and which should be used in 
informational releases. But the point made here, in 
the two examples just referred to, and others of a 
similar nature that could be cited, is that information 
of this type, even though perfectly legitimate and of 
importance to the public, relates primarily to the 
agency itself, which is, of course, the individuals who 
constitute its working staff. 


SELL AGENCY’s SERVICES 

N SO FAR AS THIS type of informational release may 

influence public thinking, it is easily susceptible to 
the interpretation that the individuals who work for 
the agency are the important consideration, over- 
shadowing or subordinating the importance of the 
services or benefits that the public may receive from 
the agency’s operation. Even though it is well estab- 
lished that the adequacy of the benefits available 
through a public welfare agency is directly dependent 
upon the adequacy and the quality of the personnel 
employed for its administration, the average news- 
paper reader is likely to give only casual attention to 
this fact. He will conclude that the agency’s expressed 
concern over the quality of its employees and the in- 
adequacy of the salaries paid grows exclusively out of 
its concern for itself as an agency. 

Having stated the proposition that an agency’s 
“self-serving declarations” do not constitute the most 
desirable informational material, and consequently 
may not provide a substantial contribution to the pro- 
motion of better public relations, it is in order to give 
consideration to the other side of the picture—to the 
type of information that is suitable for use in releases 
with the purpose, direct or indirect, of promoting 
better public relations. 

It is obvious that information designed to enlarge the 
public’s understanding of the services available through 
the agency falls into this category. The only valid ex- 
cuse for the existence of a public agency is that it 
renders services which are beneficial to the entire 


citizenship, either directly or indirectly, by acting for 


the body politic in the performance of a service which 
the entire citizenship is definitely obligated to perform. 
Fréquently, where such services are rendered only in- 
directly, releases showing how they benefit all the 


people may not only be advantageously used in the 
promotion of a better relation of the agency to the 
public, but they are quite essential to the agency’s best 
success. In short, the interest of the public, rather than 
the interest of the agency or its employees, will pre- 
dominate in the preparation’ of the news release that 
contributes most substantially to the building of better 
public relations. 


Use NewsPaPER LANGUAGE 

HEN THERE Is the- all-important feature of the 
language to be used in the preparation of the news 
release—not only the terminology, but the style in which 
the material is written. It is well known, of course, 
that the editor, if he is worth his salt, will translate an 
important release into “newspaper language.” If the 
informational release is written in that style to begin 
with, its chances for publication are greatly enhanced. 
Indeed, a comparatively unimportant release, if so 
written, may be used, while.a poorly written statement 
of greater importance may be rejected because the 
editor has not the time or the patience to rewrite the 


‘story. 


When informational releases are carefully written in 
newspaper style an important element of public rela- 
tions is established in the relationship between the 
informational representative and the editors to whom 
his releases are offered—no small accomplishment in 
itself. Any busy editor more readily uses a release that 
is written in his language than one that is stilted or 
verbose or unduly laudatory of the agency’s interest. 
Any one who undertakes the preparation of informa- 
tional releases can easily acquire the all-important 
newspaper style, for it involves the natural, direct, 
everyday way of saying what is essential—saying 
what is important in the fewest and simplest words. 
A necessary implication of this excellent rule is that 
if it is not of sufficient importance to interest the average 
newspaper reader it had better not be said at all. 

One other consideration in connection with the 
language used in releases is important. It should be 
as free as possible of technical or professional terms. 
The professional in any field—including public welfare 
administration is sometimes tempted to display his 
professional knowledge when he speaks or writes. This 
is not particularly objectionable when he is speaking 
or writing for members of his profession. But in- 
formational releases are not prepared for such groups. 
They are designed for the man in the street. The pro- 
fessional who can lay aside his learned technical terms 
and put over his ideas in everyday language is a more 
effective worker in his field, at least in the promotion 
of public relations, than the man who can only effee- 

(Continued on page 117) 
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A Home Economist Consults 


by HELEN I. STEBBINS, Home Economist 


California Department of Social Welfare 


he popular song begins: 
7 “In a little Spanish town 
*Twas on a night like this 
Stars were peek-a-booin’ down... . ” 


While the stars do peek through the roof and the 
walls of the three-room shack in which the Lopez 
family (as we shall call them) lives in the little Mexican 
quarter of the town, there is actually nothing roman- 
tic about this setting. Mr. Lopez, in the last stages 
of pulmonary tuberculosis, occupies a small shed 
off in the corner of their yard because “there are 
no beds available in the TB ward at the hospital.” The 
three-room shack on the front of the lot houses Mrs. 
Lopez and the eight children, ages one to sixteen years. 
The floors are of hard packed dirt, the few windows 
are unscreened and there is practically no furniture be- 
yond the three beds which Mrs. Lopez and the children 
share. At mealtime the whole family (including Mr. 
Lopez) stands around eating from one communal dish. 


“THat’s Too Mucu Money” 


R. LOPEZ was formerly an agricultural worker, 
M never earning quite enough to cover all of his 
family’s needs. Now the county case worker is trying 
to work out their ADC food allowance, but based on 
our budget standard she finds it to be a sum consider- 
ably over what she thinks can be justified by their 
plane of living. “Oh, no, I couldn’t recommend a 
grant of that size for the Lopez’,” she says to herself, 
“Why that’s more than they have ever had! They cer- 
tainly wouldn’t know how to use that much cash wisely! 
What shall I do?” (Here, I must state what a great 
shock it was to me, when I began working on the State 
agency staff, to discover that there were administrators 
and case workers who still believe that because of color 
of skin, ancestry, or culture, a child’s gastronomical 
processes and needs are not the same as those of the 
white child. It seemed a little ‘startling to me because 
all my college and university training has been to the 
contrary—all children do have the same basic needs 
for ‘nurture—calories, protein, minerals and vitamins, 
as well as for other basic items of living in an adequate 
quantity. While it is true that food habit patterns 
differ, these differences don’t mean that they necessarily 


cost less.) 


That is why I am using this case to illustrate some 
of the areas in which a home economist operates as 
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a consultant in a state supervised public assistance 
program. We, the staff of the ADC Division and I, sat 
down to analyze the picture. We soon found that the 
information which we were given was spotty and in- 
adequate. For example, the Lopez family had some 
geese and secured eggs from that source. They also 
obtained vegetables free from a packing shed and a 
married daughter living next door had a garden from 
which she supplied fresh vegetables. How many eggs, 
how much and what kind of vegetables were obtained 
from these sources? Are these regularly available or 
only intermittently and seasonally? The family didn’t 
use fresh milk. Was this because they didn’t like it 
and wouldn’t use it or because they hadn’t been able 
to afford it? Many other questions arose in our minds 
as we pictured this family situation. 


Wuat ARE THE Facts? 


E WONDERED if Mr. Lopez was truly isolated from 

the family, if high caloric diets had been recom- 
mended for the father or other members of the family. 
What medicine was needed, provided and for whom? 
Just what level of home management did the family 
maintain? What other community agencies can and will 
give service to the family? Are the children regularly 
attending school and is there a home visiting teacher? 
How has the budget been interpreted to the family in 
relation to their individual needs and spending 
pattern? Or did the county’s report reflect only the 
case worker’s judgment of the family needs? If furni- 
ture and equipment, such as tableware, should be 
furnished, would the family make use of them? 


Our first conference represented a bringing together 
of technical knowledge from the fields of home econom- 
ics and case work and considered in relation to policy 
formation and administrative case decision. Through 
our field representative, suggested next steps for the 
case worker were prepared jointly. These amounted 
to an outline for really looking at this family and for 
re-evaluating their needs as well as the resources avail- 
able to them. 


Before the state staff could help the local agency 
determine how much of a grant the family really 
needed, it was necessary for the agency to consider and 
to answer the above questions, entailing a considerable 
and detailed analysis of this family’s life and needs. 
The public health service and the county hospital were 
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brought into the picture. New X-rays and examinations 
were secured for each member of the family. By this 
time, Juanita, aged 6, and Louis, 8, were found to 
have active tuberculosis. For Mr. Lopez and the two 
children, the clinic recommended high caloric diets 
(which are priced and computed in making the semi- 
annual local pricing). The county worker (much to her 
surprise) found that the children did like oranges and 
would drink milk, although previously not having 
been able to afford these foods, had not used them 
regularly. 
Fioors, DisHEs, A TABLE 

HE HIGH SCHOOL foods teacher undertook interpret- 

ing to the family the wisest expenditure of the food 
allowance and persuaded Henry, 14, to enroll in a 
cooking class. An extra allowance in the budget en- 
abled relatives nearby to find secondhand lumber from 
which floors are now being made and an additional 
room is to be constructed. Further visits with Mrs. 
Lopez revealed her to be a good housekeeper who made 
the most of available materials. With the assurance of 
a regular amount of assistance the mother is now able 
to provide better food for her family. Sufficient dishes 
and utensils (collected by a community church group) 
has served to eliminate the common dish. 

Jimmy, 16 (the only one who originally possessed a 
toothbrush and comb all his own!), encouraged by 
the special interest of his manual arts teacher in high 
school, has made benches and a rough table so that 
now, for the first time, the family can sit down together 
for a meal. There still remains, of course, the problem 
of the father’s inability to comprehend the necessity 
of isolation or his need to remain quiet. A hospital bed 
is still not available for him, even though the tubercu- 
losis specialist reports he is “in an advanced stage of 
pulmonary tuberculosis; should be removed from the 
home as he is a source of constant danger to the 
children.” 

I am not inferring that we have solved all of the 
problems besetting this family. Nor do I believe that 
the adequate care standard (which our Department is 
responsible for providing to our ADC families) is 
being fully met. I do want, however, to point out that 
in these problem cases, consultant service of many 
kinds and types can and should be used, and that 
interpretation to a community of a family’s unmet 
needs can often bring to light resources of which the 
worker, often so engrossed in the complex mechanics 
of operation, has been unaware. 

My duties take me into counties where I participate 
in staff meetings, in case conferences and occasionally 
consult with an ADC mother who desires advice on 
management problems. 


In working with case workers, I find that they are 
usually interested in having all information which will 
enable them to better plan with their families. Too 
often, however, the case load is so heavy that the 
worker does not have time in which to fully utilize 
such material. 

Foop GumDEs 

W" HAVE FOUND particularly useful for classes with 

case workers and with individual families, ma- 
terial that we have prepared consisting of food plan- 
ning guides, market orders, diet schedules, special diets 
at low cost. Translation of this material into Spanish 
for some of our families has proved successful. When 
such groups are brought together to discuss food 
budgeting, a Spanish-speaking mother with her food 
sheet in Spanish, sits beside an English-speaking 
Spanish mother with her food sheet. The low murmur 
of translating goes on while the class is conducted with 
use of food models and other visual material. Adver- 
tisements from local papers are cut out and used as 
a basis for relating food items to current local costs. 

In planning with the individual family, budget work 
sheets have proved a useful device. In some counties 
the worker leaves the budget work sheet with the mother 
at the time of the interview. In others, after the budget 
is checked by a supervisor or the accounting depart- 
ment, the work sheet is mailed to the client. One of our 
resourceful local welfare directors interpreted the bud- 
get to her local board of supervisors by first having 
each board member figure a budget based on our ADC 
budget schedule for his own family. 

Prepared material showing the basis for standards 
of assistance with references to consumption data 
studies, local stores and individual county adaptation 
of the State’s basic schedule, familiarizes the new case 
worker with the background of the financial standard. 
Some counties have sufficient supervisory staff and turn- 
over in workers to conduct orientation classes of new 
workers and I meet regularly with the induction groups 
in these counties. 

In individual case consultation I usually accompany 
the county worker to the family’s home, having first 
acquainted myself with the case, the budget and the 
special home management problems that are presented. 
Previously the client had agreed to keep a record of 
her family’s spending pattern, which at the time of 
my call is available for a discussion of the purchases 
and expenses. This spending pattern, or record, is a 
most valuable tool for evaluating the problem of use 
of the budget money. Since the home calls I make are 
initiated by the client’s request for advice and con- 
sultation she is usually willing to do her share by 
keeping the necessary records of her expenditures. 
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Some of these records are excellent (with occasional, 
delightful comments written in) and not only provide 
me with information for discussion with consumption 
data that is valuable in reversing quantity items in the 
schedule. Sometimes the amount of the grant is hope- 
lessly inadequate even after all the mandatory items 
and allowances for special needs have been included 
under the policy manual, since there still can be many 


unmet needs for which we make no provision. A case 


worker will sometimes assume that a food problem 


exists when the family habit pattern happens to be’ 


different from her own. A careful analysis, however, of 
food purchased by the family, in relation to a food 
value chart may, nevertheless, show the family’s in- 
dividual food pattern to be adequate and satisfactory 
for its particular needs. 


Ro.Le or CoNSULTANT 


N MAKING THE home call with the county worker, I 

must, too, always remember that my role is to supple- 
ment and complement the efforts of the county worker, 
since the home management problems are only one part 
of the family situation. I must, therefore, make it 
possible for the case worker to carry on with the family 
after our visit. In the discussion which follows back 
in the county office with the staff after the home call, 
I must remember that interpretation of State policy is 
not my job, but that of our field representative and it 
is her privilege to be consulted by the county staff re- 
garding administration and policy. 


It does not distress me if, during our discussion in 
the county office, we do not all agree on methods of 
treatment or policy, because we learn by differing 
patterns of thinking. I am not too concerned when it 
becomes apparent that the worker has not the same 
understanding of a manual section that her supervisor 
may have had and I wait while the agency staff comes 
to a common understanding of policy and procedure. 


I also work with many private family and children’s 
agencies, helping with budget standards, with training 
new workers on budget counseling, and in evaluating 
need in terms of goods and services available, and on 
problem cases in home management. 


Some agencies think of Home Economics in terms of 
nutrition and food values only, but this limits the use 
of the service. I find it most necessary for workers to 
understand the family economics pattern or budgeting 


schedule as a whole. For instance, in the Boarding 
Home and Institution Division of our Department, | 
assist in setting food standards and evaluating food 
service in the many philanthropic and commercial in- 
stitutions licensed by the State. Many of these homes 
are now planning new buildings or remodeling and 
refurbishing the old structures, and need assistance in 
equipment and furnishings. I work with the State staff 
and through them, with the institutions. 


TEACHING VALUE OF MoNEY 


N ADDITION, IN some of our children’s homes we 
I work out a clothing budget for the adolescent boy 
or girl and help the youngster take an inventory of 
the wardrobe and plan for next year’s clothing. This 
gives the child some experience in wise use of clothing 
money, in shopping for “best buys” and also provides 
an opportunity to observe wear and care of clothing. 
So many children in institutions do not have the ex- 
perience of a money allowance or of choice in wardrobe 
as is possible in a family home situation. Similar to 
the money payment policy in public assistance, where 
will the child learn about money if he or she never has 
any to handle? 


My experience is that the worker or the administrator 
who has security and is well adjusted in her job is 
most willing and ready to use the various consult- 
ants. A consultant has certain responsibilities to 
the profession and to the agency to keep well informed 
and current on technical information relating to her 
special field. This cannot always be done by the 
process of osmosis but requires return to school, attend- 
ance at institutes and workshops at state colleges and 
universities; continual seeking of methods to convey 
the technical information to the worker or the client 
so that the content is easily understood and will be use- 
able; keeping abreast of policy and procedures used 
by the agency so that the consultant travels in the 
same direction as the workers, and not like Don 
Quixote, off in all directions at the same time. It is 
difficult for one consultant to cover an entire state and 
really do effective work and it is hoped in time to 
expand the Home Economics Unit. I do enjoy my 
job and find many real satisfactions in it and believe 
that as a home economist, I am working, as do so 
many in my profession, for the strengthening of home 
and family life in this complicated social pattern. 








A Child Welfare Platform for China 


This Platform was adopted on November 9, 1946 at the final session of the Child Welfare Planning Conference, 
held at Shanghai, China. We believe this statement of principles will be of interest to all persons in this country 
who are concerned with the welfare of children. 


Point No. 1. Every child has the right to health wholesome development, and happiness. This should 
mean, except for a very small minority of children the opportunity for every child to grow up in a family 
of its own. 


Point No. 2. It is society’s obligation to bring this about, through government — national, provincial, and 
local; through the home and family life; and through other child welfare agencies. 


Point No. 3. Parent education is essential for the welfare of children. Every worker for child welfare 
should count as one of his major concerns and responsibilities the development of more satisfactory 
parent-child relations. 


Point No. 4. Health care for children should begin with required health examination for prospective 
parents, pre-natal and post-natal care of mothers, and medical care of infants, and should be continued 
through the years of early childhood, in or out of school, and in all schools at every level, public or 
private, urban or rural. 


Point No. 5. To insure healthful growth and development, the nation should strive to guarantee for all 
children adequate food, clothing, and shelter. 


Point No. 6. Properly qualified child welfare personnel is needed to work with families and to help 
coordinate the efforts of workers from health, education, and other professions in providing community 
services for children. Various types of training will need to be provided. 


Point No. 7. Where, because of broken homes or other circumstances, institutional care is found to be 


necessary, it should be regarded as temporary, so far as possible, and in any case should be made as much 
like a normal home and family as is practicable. 


Point No. 8. Poverty is not to be considered as a justifiable reason for institutionalizing a child; rather, 
steps should be taken to provide family assistance in order to keep the family together and enable it 
to reestablish itself. 


Pont No. 9. Existing laws designed to protect children, such as the laws against abortion, infanticide, 
and abandonment, should be strictly and impartially enforced, and other laws should be enacted to safe- 
guard children, especially during the period of rapid industrialization. Child labor must be avoided at 
all costs; the public, business leaders, and government officials should be helped to understand the 
economic as well as the social dangers of “cheap” labor, especially the labor of children. 


Pot No. 10. Every child has the right to an education from early childhood through adolescence, and 
it is the responsibility of society to provide this for all children and youth. Every child should have 
access to free public education, whether in city or rural areas. 


Point No. 11. This education, whether carried on in public schools or elsewhere, should be realistic. It 
should have health—both physical and emotional—as its first objective. It should call for a rich, flexible 
curriculum that will not only aim at sufficient mastery of the ordinary skills, but will give major attention 
to practical problems of living in home and community, the creative arts, music painting, dramatics, with 
abundant opportunity for play and recreation. 


Pownt No. 12. The school should encourage individual and group activities on the part of children 
and youth of all ages; it should provide useful experiences in living, planning, and working together, 
with self-direction and self-government, in preparation for adult citizenship. 


Point No. 13. Love and affection, and respect for personality, should be the prevailing attitude of 
teachers toward children. Discipline should be regarded as the achieving of wholesome behavior through 
good educational procedures, rather than through fear or force. 


Point No. 14. Special provision should be made for the care and education of children who are handi- 
capped physically or mentally. 
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by OTTO F. WALLS, Administrator 


Indiana He-Enacts Its Lien Law 


Indiana State Department of Public Welfare 


passed, it contained a provision that the total 

payments of old age assistance, with interest at 
three per cent, should be a claim against the estates of 
deceased recipients. The claim was secured by a lien 
against any real estate owned by the recipients. This 
provision somewhat paralleled other laws of Indiana 
which provided that a charge should be made against 
estates of inmates of state mental institutions, recipients 
of poor relief, and persons receiving blind assistance. 


W = INDIANA’S original Welfare Act of 1936 was 


Due to the influence of organized pressure groups, 
the provisions for recovery from estates of deceased 
recipients of old age assistance was repealed in 1941. 
Immediately a vast increase in applications for old 
age assistance was experienced. Official records show 
that in March 1941, during which month the provision 
was repealed, there was an increase of 791 applications 
over the previous month. This was an increase of 63 
per cent. In April there was an increase of 2,347 
applications, or 188 per cent, over February. During 
the twelve month period following repeal of the re- 
covery clause there was an increase of more than 45 
per cent in the number of applications over the previous 
year. Though upon investigation more than one-half 
of the new applications were rejected, by May 1941 
there had been a sharp increase in the case load and 
expenditures. This was a reversal of the decline from 
peak load which had previously been in effect, and was 
in the face of a marked improvement in economic 
conditions. 


REsuLTs ON LieEN Law REPEAL 


HE NET RESULT, then, of the elimination of the re- 
T covery clause was increased numbers of persons 
on recipient rolls and consequent increased costs of 
public assistance, increased administrative costs due 
to increased numbers of applications, and a loss of 
revenues from recoveries. It is impossible to estimate 
losses in recoveries, as amounts of recoveries increased 
from year to year as long as the clause was on the 
statute books. In the calendar year of 1940, the last 
full year in which full recoveries were in effect, a sum 
in excess of $300,000 was repaid. 


The immediate increase in applications for assistance 
and consequent increases in case loads and costs devel- 
oped a great deal of public sentiment concerning the 
lien provision. There was general feeling that a lien 


provision constituted good business in government. 
Taxpayers and other citizens’ organizations became 
active in attempting to have the lien legislation re- 
instated. A lien bill introduced in the 1945 General 
Assembly was defeated by a narrow margin. By this 
time wide interest was aroused. Several organizations 
undertook serious study of public welfare problems. 
As a result of their investigations there was a growing 
belief that many adult children able to do so were 
failing to support aging parents because they had dis- 
covered that government agencies would care for them. 
Included in recommendations were two changes in 
legislation: re-enactment of the lien provision; and 
enactment of a law by which legally responsible rela- 
tives could be called upon to support dependent aged. 


Though a discussion of legally responsible relatives 
has little apparent place in a discussion of recovery 
clauses, the two are closely associated in the public 
mind. A workable responsible relative law imposes 
support upon able sons and daughters, while a lien 
provision simply keeps property from descending on 
the death of the recipient to sons and daughters or 
other family members of the recipient who have been 
either unwilling or unable to support the dependent 
relative during his lifetime, and permits recovery of 
public expenditures. Indiana’s older support of parents 
law depended on criminal action, and was found to be 
generally unworkable. 


Lien Law REINSTATED 


HE 1947 INDIANA General Assembly reinstated the 
lien and recovery clause in siate old age assist- 
ance legislation. It also enacted a responsible relative 
law which makes the support of dependent aging 
parents a civil matter, much as support of minor chil- 
dren already was. These two laws were passed not 
as punitive measures against old people or to limit 
the flexibility with which individual case situations 
could be worked out. They were enacted as a simple 
protection to the taxpayers of the state in assurance 
that along with asserting their rights to relief, appli- 
cants and recipients would assume their obligations to 
accept aid only when in absolute need, and only in 
amounts and for periods necessary to meet such needs. 
Most persons over 65 years of age, or at whatever age, 
prefer to be self-supporting to being dependent. Though 
modern administration of public welfare takes the 
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humility out of the need for relief, we must still admit 
that he who is self-supporting can walk with a firmer 
step and a prouder carriage. Most old people who are 
in need welcome the opportunity to make business-like 
arrangements by which they can pay back the money 
which has been advanced to them. 

There is, of course, a certain amount of difficulty in 
clarifying the procedure of a recovery law to many of 
our older people. Some of them lack experience which 
enables them to understand readily the comparatively 
simple processes. Some have been influenced by pro- 
ponents of old age pension organizations who have 
willfully misinterpreted the law. There are a few 
hardship cases arising under the law. However, it 
must be remembered that there is no law anywhere, 
even the most impersonal law, which does not impose a 
few hardships. Laws are passed not to give special 
rights or privileges to one group or another, or to 
penalize particular persons, but for the general welfare. 
What constitutes the general welfare must be gauged 
by the criterion of the “greatest good for the greatest 
number.” 

O_p aNnp New Laws. ALIKE 

NDIANA’S 1947 LIEN provision is little different, except 

in a few mechanical procedures and elimination of 
the interest charge, from the lien provision enacted in 
the state’s original Welfare Act of 1936. Both the 
1936 and the 1947 lien laws provided for recovery 
from the estates of deceased recipients of old age as- 
sistance of actual amounts which had been paid to 


' them in assistance. Neither law permitted enforcement 


of recovery during the lifetime and occupancy of the 
property by the recipient or his surviving spouse. 
Under both laws, residue amounts remaining in the 
estates were to be distributed according to law. Under- 
lying both laws but not a part of them, is the eligibility 
requirement which disqualifies for assistance the ap- 
plicant or recipient who can be shown to. have trans- 
ferred property in order to evade the provisions of 
the law. 

The 1947 lien and recovery provisions were in the 
form of an amendment to the Welfare Act. By this 
amendment, an agreement to reimburse for old age 
assistance granted is required. A copy of the certificate 
of award of old age assistance is required to be filed in 
the office of the county recorder, thus constituting due 
notice of a lien against the recipient and his estate 
for any amounts recoverable under the Welfare Act. 
Such filing gives a specific lien against the real property 
in favor of the state and county departments, which 
lien shall have priority over liens subsequently filed. 
Certificates of award so filed are to be abstracted in a 
book kept in the county recorder’s office and used 


only for purposes connected with the administration 
of the Welfare Act. Misuse of the record would come 
under the provisions of the Act relating to the confiden- 
tial nature of records pertainirig to public assistance. 

The state and county departments are given the right 
to bring proceedings to foreclose lien, but not against 
the homestead while occupied by the recipient or 
spouse, except for fraud. Lien may be asserted at any 
time against other claimants or lien holders in pro- 
tection of the homestead or other real estate of the 
recipient. The right is also given to arbitrate the 
amount due when the public interest may be benefited. 


For AssisTANCE AFTER May 1, 1947 

CLAIM FILED against the estate of a deceased re- 
A cipient of assistance is to be for all assistance 
paid to or on behalf of such person from and after 
May 1, 1947. The claim is junior only to prior recorded 
encumbrances, taxes, reasonable costs of administra- 
tion, and funeral expenses not to exceed $125. A pro- 
portionate part of any money recovered is to be 
distributed to the county, state, and federal govern- 
ments in proportion to their original contribution to 
the assistance payments. As federal grants-in-aid do 
not participate in direct payments made for medical 
aid over maximum assistance grants, or for funeral 
expenses, recoveries for these amounts are not divided 
with the Federal Government. 

The lien and recovery provisions were enacted as an 
emergency measure, and signed by the Governor on 
March 12, 1947, becoming Chapter 144 of the session’s 
Acts and effective immediately. At the time of passage, 
there was some discussion about the date for full effec- 
tive operation. A number of legislative leaders wished 
the law in full operation immediately upon passage. 
The State Department of Public Welfare intervened to 
point out that present recipients of old age assistance 
should be given time to consider the full effects of 
their signatures on lien forms. 

The time finally decided upon was May 1, from 
which time recovery was to be made from the estates 
of deceased recipients of actual amounts paid on or 
after that date to or for the benefit of recipients. 
Though the new law had been anticipated several days 
before the Governor’s signature, no actual planning 
or action could be taken until after passage. 


Recipients NotiFiEep 

$ INDIANA’S PUBLIC welfare program is state super- 
A vised-county administered, the State Department 
went into immediate action to convey information to the 
county departments concerning the new act, so the 
counties could in turn notify old age assistance re- 
cipients. The newspaper, radio, and other publicity 
media had, of course, given wide publicity to the new 
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law, so most recipients had already had unofficial noti- 
fication. 

Any person who continued after May 1 to receive 
assistance was required to sign an agreement to the 
lien and recovery clause, as provided in the new law. 
This was in order that no lien should be imposed on 
real estate without the consent of.the recipients. Copies 
of the Act, Chapter 144 of the Acts of 1947, were 
mailed to all county departments of public welfare. By 
March 14, the new agreement forms were in the hands 
of county departments with instructions that they 
were to be sent immediately to recipients so that they 
might have ample time to consider and make necessary 
arrangements. The following explanatory note to re- 
cipients was printed at the top of the form: 


IMPORTANT 

Explanatory notice to Old Age Assistance Recipients 
The Indiana General Assembly has reinstated the lien and 
recovery provisions in the Welfare Act of 1936, as amended, 
relating to old age assistance. If you wish to continue re- 
ceiving old age assistance on and after May 1, 1947, it is 
necessary that you sign and return two copies of the within 
agreement. If you do not sign and return two copies of the 
agreement by April 30, 1947, you will receive no further old 
age assistance after that date and no lien will attach to 
your property. The county department of public welfare 
will answer any questions you may have. 

The agreement itself was as follows: 

In consideration of receiving old age assistance under the 

provisions of the Welfare Act of 1936, as amended, on and 
after May 1, 1947, and in compliance with Chapter 144 
of the Acts of 1947 (House Bill 109) approved March 12, 
1947, I hereby agree that the State of Indiana and any 
county in the State from which I may receive old age as- 
sistance shall be reimbursed for all assistance paid to me 
or on my behalf on and after May 1, 1947, from whatever 
source such assistance may have been derived, and that 
such reimbursement shall be made from any property now 
owned or subsequently acquired by me as provided by the 
Welfare Act of 1936, as amended, and laws of the State of 
Indiana related thereto. 
I understand and acknowledge that this agreement creates 
a lien upon any real estate or property I now own or sub- 
sequently acquire, and that a notice of said lien will be 
filed in the office of the county recorder, and that I here- 
by request that I continue to receive assistance on and after 
May 1, 1947. 


Public assistance bulletins were prepared just as 
quickly as possible and sent to county departments. 
These explained the legal phases of the act and set 
forth procedures, so that interpretations and practice 
throughout the state would be uniform and in accord- 
ance with the law. At the same time, a second notice 
for old age assistance recipients was prepared and sent 
to the county departments of public welfare for en- 
closure with the warrants mailed on April 1. This 
second notice again brought the change in law to the 
attention of the individual recipient, reminding him 
that if two copies of the Agreement to Reimburse were 
not returned by April 30, no further monthly old age 
assistance would be paid after the attached April 
warrant. Duplicate forms were offered to those who had 
lost those originally sent to him. 


Lien Must BE SIGNED 

T IS CONTRARY to the state’s policy to take action 

which could in any way be interpreted as encourag- 
ing people to apply for public assistance, or to persuade 
them against their will to place a lien against their 
property. However, in exceptional cases where help 
was known to be needed in understanding the lien 
forms, there was a direct follow-up visit by the county 
department case workers with individual recipients. 
All recipients requesting information or advice were 
given every help possible. Those persons completing 
forms incorrectly were given the benefit of any doubts, 
and assistance was continued until such time as the 
matter could be clarified. No further contact was made 
with the recipient who had failed to return the agree- 
ment forms except for the routine Certificate of Action 
by the County Board of Public Welfare showing with- 
drawal of assistance. This was acted on at the next 
regular meeting of the county board, and was mailed 
immediately to discontinued recipients. Under Reason 
for Discontinuance, the explanation entered on the 
certificate was “Failure to return Agreement to Re- 
imburse state and county for old age assistance granted 
on and after May 1, 1947.” 


Meanwhile the form for Application for Old Age 
Assistance was revised. Previous forms had contained 
a statement of real and personal property. In com- 
pliance with the new law, the revised form contained in 
addition the following section: 


l. For any assistance granted me I hereby agree that the 
State of Indiana and any County in the State from which I 
may receive Old Age Assistance shall be reimbursed by all as- 
sistance paid to me or on my behalf, from whatever source 
such assistance may have been derived, and that such reim- 
bursement shall be made from any property now owned or sub- 
sequently acquired by me as provided by the Welfare Act of 
1936, as amended. 


2. I understand and acknowledge that any assistance granted 
me becomes a lien against any property I now own or subse- 
quently acquire, that a notice of said lien will be filed in the 
office of the County Recorder, and that such assistance becomes 
a preferred claim against my estate. 


At the same time the Certificate of Award for Old 
Age Assistance (as used by the County Department of 
Public Welfare) was revised, and a statement of its 
being filed and constituting a lien inserted. On the 
reverse side, the following explanation of the aged 
assistance lien was set out: 


The Indiana Welfare Act provides that any assist- 
ance you may receive will constitute a lien against any 
real estate which you own, and upon your death, the 
amount of assistance paid you will constitute a pre- 
ferred claim against your estate. This does not mean 
that you have been required “to sign your property 
over” as a condition to a grant of assistance. If you 
own property in which you are living, it is the intent of 
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The Welfare Act that it should be preserved for you 
as a home and also as a home for your surviving 
spouse for as long as he or she lives. 


RECOVERY PROCEDURE 
HE ACTUAL PROCEDURE of recovery is automatic. 


By reason of being placed on record the lien will 
be shown upon the record title to the real estate. 
Ordinarily a purchaser of the property will insist upon 
the lien being released. Then any claim against the 
estate of the deceased recipient is filed by the county 
on behalf of the State Department and the county de- 
partment. After a recovery has been made, distribution 
is made as provided by law. In many instances, reim- 
bursement is made during the lifetime of the recipient 
or his surviving spouse, or after decease by heirs in 
order to-clear the title. When this occurs, the lien 
against the property is removed. 

The effect of the Indiana lien law in estimated savings 
has far exceeded expectations. During the eight months 
of 1947 it was effective, an amount in excess of 
$1,430,000 was saved in discontinued assistance grants 
and in reduced rates of applications. The amount 
actually recovered for the nine-month period ending 
January 31, 1948 was $75,071.85. This latter figure is 
not representative of the recoveries effected under a 
lien law for a representative nine-month period, as there 
has been insufficient time to build up larger amounts. 
When the lien provision has been in effect for a longer 
period of time, individual, and as a result total, re- 
coveries will be much larger. 


NuMBER OF CasEs CLOSED 

perenne TEN per cent, or 6,000 of the re- 

cipients of old age assistance in Indiana indicated 
by failure to execute the agreement as required by 
law that they did not wish to continue to receive assist- 
ance under the provision of the lien law. As had been 
anticipated, a fractional part of this number later 
found that they could not maintain themselves without 
public assistance and so signed the lien agreement. 
A few others upon understanding the exact purposes of 
the agreement also signed after May 1. To offset these, 
there were a startlingly large number of unanticipated 
voluntary closures of cases, involving recipients who 
paid back the amounts of assistance which had been 
granted to them after May 1, and so had the liens against 
their property released. Approximately fifty per cent 
of the number of recoveries made in 1947 were from 
living recipients who had begun receiving assistance 
under the provisions of the lien law after May 1, and 
later found that by change of circumstances or help 
from legal heirs they did not need assistance. These 
people made full repayment and voluntary withdrawal 
from assistance, Each month we find an additional 


number substantiating their requests for clear title on 
their property by such reimbursement. 

A few of the 6,000 aged assistance recipients who 
failed to execute the lien agreement no doubt did so 
intentionally, not to evade the lien provision, but in 
anticipation of the companion law, Chapter 82, Acts of 
1947, requiring able-bodied children to support needy 
parents. This latter law was not an emergency, so did 
not become effective until August 20, 1947. 


ADVANTAGES OF LIEN Law 

HERE ARE MANY advantages to the recovery clause 
T in the Indiana old age assistance law. It removes 
from assistance rolls many would-be recipients who 
can find other means of livelihood. In doing so the 
cost of the program is cut down, making possible more 
nearly adequate grants for those actually in need, and 
a decrease in the total cost of the program. One of the 
most severe targets of criticism against old age assist- 
ance legislation in Indiana was that after the death of 
old age assistance recipients, real estate which had 
belonged to them was permitted to descend to heirs 
who had failed to support their dependent relatives | 
during their lifetimes. The recovery clause eliminates 
this criticism, thus bettering the public relations of the 
entire program. 

Ever since the beginning of the program we have 
experienced great difficulty in interpreting this security 
aid program as one of assistance rather than pension. 
Due to misrepresentation by various groups and the 
natural confusion invariably accompanying any. new 
program, many regard assistance as a pension. Full 
understanding of the assistance factor is itself a strong 
deterrent to application for assistance. The recovery 
clause is clearly explanatory of the program’s assist- 
ance nature. 

Foremost among advantages, the lien and recovery 
provisions help to put Indiana’s public welfare program 
on a sound business basis, permitting self-respecting 
needy aged men and women to make business-like 
arrangements for repaying amounts of assistance 
granted to them, and thus saving the taxpayers of the 
state large amounts of money annually. To most 
Hoosiers, good business is good government. 


EDITORIAL 

(Continued from page 97) 
essentials of health, education, and family life, it is 
essential that this purpose be reiterated so that the 
public may understand that attention must be focused 
on the effect this program has on children rather than 
on the financial advantages accruing to parents. 

W. J. Maxey, Director 

Michigan Department of Social Welfare 








A County's Medical Program 


by ROBERT D. RIPPETO, Director 
Buchanan County Welfare Office 
St. Joseph, Missouri 


N PROVIDING HOSPITAL and medical care for those 
| who are ill and are unable to pay the expenses for 

needed treatment, the community of Buchanan 
County (St. Joseph) Missouri has developed a some- 
what unique and unusual program. This article is a 
description of the plan for providing medical care, its 
start and its development. 

The medical care program is administcred under 
the auspices of the Social Welfare Board, a public, 
tax-supported agency. It has available to it all com- 
bined resources of the Buchanan County Medical 
Society, two of the county’s largest hospitals, the St. 
Joseph Visiting Nurses Association, the City Labora- 
tories, and all the other public health agencies of the 


community. 

HE SOCIAL WELFARE BOARD which was created by an 
T enactment of the 1913 State Legislature, has a 
charter if its own granted by the State of Missouri. The 
creation of the Social Welfare Board of St. Joseph 
concentrated in one board the work formerly done by 
the City Board of Health, the County Court, and the 
Charity Board. This did away with the conflict be- 
tween the city and county in the care of the sick, relieved 
the City Board of Health of all work except that of 
preventive medicine, afforded a central organization 
with which all private philanthropy could cooperate, 
and economized public funds in several ways. 


CREATED By CHARTER 


Dr. Daniel Morton, a St. Joseph physician, was 
primarily responsible for the establishment of the 
Social Welfare Board. He was especially interested in 
providing the best care possible for those in need and 
was the guiding influence from the early days of the 
Welfare Board until his death in 1938. The Daniel 
Morton Clinic of the Welfare Board has been named 
in his honor.’ 


There are eight members of the board of the organi- 
zation, three of whom are appointed by the Mayor of 
St. Joseph and three appointed by the Buchanan 
County Court. The Mayor and Presiding Judge of the 
County Court serve as ex-officio members. The term 
of office for appointed members is three years with 
two members being retired each year (one appointee 





‘In order to avoid confusion because of the similarity in names of the 
Buc County Welfare Office, which administers the public assistances, 
and the Social Welfare Board, described in this article, the latter agency 
will be referred to under the name of its medical care di » the Daniel 
Morton Clinic. 
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of the city and one appointee of the county). Members 
are eligible for re-appointment. 

The organization is tax supported, receiving, two- 
thirds of its finances from the city and one-third from 
the county. In practice this rule has been applied so 
that the county pays the expenses of operation for the 
first four months of the year and the city finances 
the operation the last eight months. In addition to tax 
funds the Board is empowered to receive gifts for the 
law states that the agency “shall have power to receive 
and to assume care of or take by gift, grant, devise, 
bequest or otherwise, any money, real estate, personal 
property, right of property, or other valuable things, 
and may use, enjoy, control, sell or convey the same 
for charitable purposes.” Many gifts have been re- 
ceived to aid in carrying on this work. 

HE CLINIC PROVIDES treatment for all those who are 
T ill and are not able to pay for their own care. 
Applicants for this care must have had one year of 
independent residence? in Buchanan County prior to 
the date of application. There are no established in- 
come ranges for determining ability to pay for care, 
rather this determination is made on each individual 
case by the Executive Secretary. In a few exceptional 
instances people in the low income groups needing 
some type of emergency care are accepted for this 
service and when this emergency is over the patients 
make regular payments to the Clinic for whatever 
care they received. In general the recipients of old 
age assistance, aid to dependent children, and general 
relief are eligible for medical care because of the 
reductions in grants.* Part of the patients receiving 
old age assistance are requested to pay some of the 
medical expense, that is for medicine or for other 
items used in treatment, if there is an allowanée in 
their grants for this purpose. The amount to be paid 
is determined on an individual basis by the Executive 
Secretary of the Welfare Board‘ after considering the 
patient’s expenses, resources, assistance grant, and 
other pertinent factors. 


Who Is Evicis_te 





ee must not have been a recipient of public assistance during this 


ahr t this time, due to inadequate appropriations, the recipients of OAA, ADC, 
and General Relief receive only a percentage of the grants that have 
been recommended for them. 

‘The Social Welfare Board including the Daniel Morton Clinic is located in 
the same building with the local office of the State Division of Welfare, the 
agency which administers all public a in the —— There is neces- 
sarily a close relationship between these tw hich includes a free ex- 
change of information and cooperative stuaieg for the | best care of the clients 
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Patients in the following categories are not ac- 
cepted for care: the insane; residents of the County 
Farm and other county institutions; those suffering 
with contagious, infectious and transmissible diseases; 
city, county, state, or federal prisoners; and those re- 
quiring first aid service of the City Board of Health. 
Patients in any of the above groups are considered the 
responsibility of some other governmental agency 
and therefore do not come within the province of this 
Clinic. 

The Executive Secretary of the Clinic is responsible 
for the administration of all services of the agency. 
In addition to supervising these programs, the Secre- 
tary provides medical social services. It is her duty 
to determine whether patients are financially able to 
pay for their care. Her main function is working with 
the various clinics which are held each day, except 
Sunday. She meets daily with the Medical Director to 
consider the medical problems of Clinic patients. She 
answers all inquiries regarding the medical social 
status of patients and has charge of the preparation 
of health insurance papers, compensation papers, and 
all other social insurance papers, death certificates, 
and legal papers of all patients of the Clinic. 


MepicaL DirEcToR 

HE MEDICAL DIRECTOR of the Clinic is a doctor of 
medicine who serves on a part time basis. As the 
chief medical officer he is responsible for the efficiency 
of the various services which are operated by the 
Clinic. In addition, the Medical Director is the super- 
visor of the hospital service and he regularly visits 
the hospitals and Polyclinic at least once a day. He 
consults with the various members of the Clinic staff 
regarding treatment of patients and although he does 
not have the right to interfere with the treatment 
ordered he can countermand the expensive and unusual 
therapeutic and diagnostic measures involving heavy 
expenses. The Medical Director and the physicians 
of the Home Medical Service have the sole authority 
for the admission of Clinic patients to the hospital, 
except in cases involving accident which may be ad- 
mitted by the Police Surgeon. Cases admitted under 
this provision must be reported immediately to the 


Medical Director. 


In addition to regular medical staff there is a con- 
sulting staff of physicians and surgeons many of 
whom are specialists. Any physician employed or 
serving the Clinic has the right to call upon any member 
of the consulting staff for consultation or advice con- 
cerning the professional care of the patients. In special 
cases a three-party consultation is provided between 
the attending doctor and two members of the hospital 


staff or the consulting staff. The majority decision of 
the consultants determines the treatment to be followed. 
In the event the attending doctor does not agree with 
this decision he may retire from the case and a new 
physician is appointed by the Medical Director. 

The present services provided by the Clinic include: 
home medical, polyclinic, hospital, nursing, medical 
social service, drugs, ambulance, and mortuary service. 


Home Mepicat SERVICE 

EDICAL SERVICES are provided patients of the 
Daniel Morton Clinic in their own homes by two 
doctors, referred to as the “Family Physicians.” These 
two men are doctors of medicine serving on a part 
time basis and are paid a monthly salary for their 
services. In addition to the performance of these 
duties the Chief Family Physician is the supervisor of 
the Home Medical Service and is responsible for the 
administrative work of this section which includes a 
daily report to the Medical Director of all work done. 

The visits of these physicians are not limited to 
specific calls from patients for they have authority to 
see the patients as often as required. It is the desire 
of the Clinic to provide as complete a service as pos- 
sible to the patients and the Family Physician has 
been instructed to extend to them the same service that 
a private physician gives his patients. 

When it becomes necessary to admit the patient to 
the hospital the Family Physician has authority to take 
this action. After the patient has been admitted, he be- 
comes the responsibility of the hospital staff, but upon 
release it is the duty of the Family Physician to visit 
immediately all those requiring post-hospital care in 
their homes and give any needed services. 

It is permissible for this physician, inasmuch as he 
is engaged in the practice of his profession for the 
public at large and is only a part time employee of the 
Clinic, to receive compensation for service rendered 
patients coming originally under the jurisdiction of the 
Clinic but who subsequently become financially respon- 
sible for their needs. In cases where the patient can 
only pay for his hospital bill, the physician does 
not make a charge for his services. All cases of dispute 
are referred to the Clinic for decision as to whether 
the patient is entitled to free service. 

During 1947, the Family Physician visited 1,207 
patients in their homes. There were 170 patients re- 
ferred to hospitals, the Polyclinic, Board of Health, or 
other medical agencies. According to the Buchanan 
County Medical Society fee schedule the value of this 
service would have been $5,070.75. 


THE PoLycLinic 
POLYCLINIC IS operated six days a week for am- 
bulatory patients. This clinic is an extension of 
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the Hospital Service and of the Home Medical Service 
and is primarily a diagnostic and treatment center for 
patients who do not require either of these two other 
services. It has been found that this clinic reduces the 
number of calls required of the Family Physician, 
lowers the hospital admissions and hastens the dis- 
charges, thus the Clinic is able to provide treatment 

at a lower cost. The Polyclinic operates as a pre- 
hospital center preparing patients foi admission to the 
hospital ; as a follow-up clinic for patients who no longer 
require hospitalization; and as a place where minor sur- 
gery can be cared for, thus preventing hospitalization. 


The Polyclinic was organized for the purpose of 
restoring the patient to health before he becomes in- 
capacitated ‘for then he loses his power of self-support 
and becomes an economic liability to himself and the 
state. It has been found through years of experience 
that the treatment of patients while they are still am- 
bulatory is a matter of great medical importance for 
it is possible to make an early diagnosis and provide 
effective treatment for many serious diseases while 
they are still in a curable stage. Many distressing 
diseases or defects of special organs or functions re- 
quire the facilities and the services of a specialist which 
many persons cannot afford. The association of the 
Polyclinic with the hospital service is mutually ad- 
vantageous. The patient is cared for in all stages of an 
illness, the hospital beds providing for the most acute 
period or for surgical operation, the Polyclinic for 
the early stages and for the after care necessary to 
restore health completely and to ascertain end results. 


To provide the best possible care to the patients 
the following services have been organized in the Poly- 
clinic: general medicine; internal medicine; surgery; 
pediatric; dental; gynecology; obstetrical; orthopedic; 
nutrition; urology; eye, ear, nose and throat; der- 
matology; and X-ray. Since there are a limited 
number of patients for the last three services they are 
referred directly to the offices of the doctors who are 
specialists in these fields. Any charges that are in- 
curred are paid directly by the Clinic. 


In 1947 there were 3,054 patients who attended the 
Polyclinic a total of 4,970 times. Of this number 
125 were surgical cases, 404 were referred to other 
medical organizations, 393 were given extensive tests, 
and X-rays were taken in 63 cases. The total value of 
this service based on the fee schedule of the Buchanan 
County Medical Society was $15,646.95. This in- 
cluded services by the best physicians in the city who 
donated their time and skill to provide the best treat- 
ment possible for those who were sick and could not 
pay for their care. These doctors are appointed to the 


Polyclinic staff for a one year term. Those who desire 
to serve, and there are always more applications than 
vacancies, make formal application to the Daniel 
Morton Clinic. 


HospiTaL SERVICE 

OSPITAL SERVICES to indigent patients needing 

this care are rendered on a contract basis in two 
St Joseph hospitals; The Missouri Methodist Hospital, 
and the St. Joseph’s Hospital. The medical and sur- 
gical service is given by groups of doctors of medicine, 
who are specialists in their respective fields of practice, 
and are serving on the hospital staff of the Clinic 
under the supervision of the Medical Director. These 
patients receive the same service as that given to 
cases in private practice and the physicians must 
always be available to respond to their needs at any 
hour of the day or night. 

When patients are admitted to the hospital they 
become the responsibility of the Medical Director until 
he makes an assignment to a member of the hospital 
staff. Although the Director does make all assignments 
and must approve all transfers, he cannot transfer a 
patient from one division to another without first con- 
sulting the responsible staff physician. In the event 
the Medical Director deems it more advisable to assign 
the patient to another physician he must advise the 
attending doctor the reason for this action. 

It is against the policy of the Clinic to permit any 
of its patients to be operated upon by any physician 
who is not a duly appointed member of the hospital 
staff of the Clinic. No member of the staff has the 
authority to secure another physician to operate or to 
treat any patient in his place. In case a member of the 
staff cannot attend to his duty, even temporarily, he 
must notify the Medical Director who then appoints 
another staff member to do the work. 

At the expiration of a given term of duty, members 
of the hospital staff, cease to treat all patients in their 
respective divisions. Such patients automatically be- 
come patients of the incoming staff member who is 
responsible for their professional care. Outgoing staff 
members are not permitted to treat or operate on 
patients after their tour of duty has been completed, 
not even with consent of the incoming doctor, except 
in unusual cases, Although such a rule may seem 
harsh it was found to be necessary in order to prevent 
administrative confusion and staff discord. 

The tour of duty for doctors in each division is two 
months. The members of the Clinic hospital staff are 
appointed in December for the ensuing calendar year 
subject to removal at the pleasure of the appointing 
body. An applicant to be eligible for appointment 

(Continued on page 117) 
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APWA State Membership Chairmen 


ALABAMA—BESS ADAMS, Director, Bureau of Field Service, 
State Department of Public Welfare, Montgomery 5. 
ARIZONA—HOWARD W. ROURKE, Director of Public As- 
sistance, State Department of Social Security and Welfare, 
39 N. 6th Street, Phoenix : 

ARKANSAS—MARVIN CRITTENDEN, Assistant Commis- 
sioner, State Department of Public Welfare, 400 West 
Markham, Little Rock 

CALIFORNIA—RONALD H. BORN, Director, City & County 
Public Welfare Department, 585 Bush St., San Francisco 8 

COLORADO—BERNICE I. REED, Director, City & County 
Bureau of Public Welfare, 650 Cherokee Street, Denver 4 

CONNECTICUT—MRS. MARY GORDON, Field Supervisor, 
Division of Public Assistance, 157 Four Mile Road, West 
Hartford 7 

DELAWARE—MRS. FLORENCE A. CLARK, Assistant Direc- 
tor, State Board of Welfare, 2120 Market Street, Wil- 
mington 236 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—SAYA SCHWARTZ, Chief, 
Operating Statistics and Analysis Section, Bureau of Public 
Assistance, Social Security Administration, Washington 5 

FLORIDA—EMMA A. MAURER, Field Representative, State 
Welfare Board, 25 West Monroe Street, Jacksonville 1 

GEORGIA—CAROLYN BULLARD, Field Representative, State 
Department of Public Welfare, P. O. Box 1552, Columbus 

IDAHO—HAROLD H. SMITH, Director of Social Service, 
State Department of Public Assistance, Box 1189, Boise 

ILLINOIS—R. O. McCLELLAN, Assistant Personnel Director, 
Illinois Public Aid Commission, Room 2000, 160 N. LaSalle 
Street, Chicago 1 

ILLINOIS—CHICAGO—JOEL SAYVETZ, Staff Assistant, 
Chicago Department of Welfare, 25 S. Damen Avenue, 
Chicago 12 

INDIANA—KENNETH F. ALLMAN, Director, Jasper County 
Department of Public Welfare, Court House, Rensselaer 

IOWA—ED WIELAND, Director, Division of Public Assistance, 
State Department of Social Welfare, Des Moines 8 

KANSAS—WM. E. LANDON, Director, Sumner County De- 
partment of Social Welfare, Wellington 

KENTUCK Y—MARJORIE M. WILSON, Director, Child Wel- 
fare Division, State Department of Welfare, Frankfort 

LOUISIANA—ETHEL K. MUSE, Social Analyst III, State 
Department of Public Welfare, P. O. Box 4065, Baton 
Rouge 4 

MAINE—DAVID H. KEPPEL, Deputy Commissioner of Health 
and Welfare, State House, Augusta 

MARYLAND—CATHERINE SHIPLEY, Director, Washington 
County Welfare Board, Hagerstown 

MARYLAND—BALTIMORE—M. ETHEL MAGINNIS, Super- 
visor, Family Services, Department of Public Welfare, 
327 St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2 

MASSACHUSETTS—ALBERT MORIN, Welfare Agent, De- 
partment of Public Welfare, Chicopee 

MICHIGAN—RUPERT KETTLE, Administrative Assistant, 
State Department of Social Welfare, 230 North Grand 
Avenue, Lansing 4 

MICHIGAN—DETROIT—GEORGE GRANGER, Supervisor, 
Wayne County Bureau of Social Aid, 4707 Rivard, Detroit 7 

MINNESOTA—LEMONT S. CRANDALL, Supervisor, Old 
Age Assistance, State Division of Social Welfare, 117 
University Avenue, St. Paul 1 

MISSISSIPPI—VIVIAN COOK, District Supervisor, State De- 
partment of Public Welfare, Crystal Springs 


MISSOURI—RALPH TURNER, Director, Personnel Division, 
State Department of Business and Administration, Jefferson 
City 

MONTANA—HELEN M. BARKE, Assistant Director, Division 
of Public Assistance, State Department of Public Welfare, 
Helena 

NEBRASKA—ERNEST T. LINDGREN, Director, Hall County 
Department of Welfare, 112 West Second Street, Grand 
Island 

NEVADA—FRANCIS E. BAGLEY, Supervisor, Washoe County 
Welfare Department, 40 Granite Street, Reno 

NEW HAMPSHIRE—THOMAS THOMPSON, Manchester 
District Office, State Department of Public Welfare, 57 
Stark Street, Manchester 

NEW JERSEY—CHARLES P. JEFFRIES, Director, Atlantic 
County Welfare Board, Guarantee Trust Building, Atlantic 
City 

NEW MEXICO—MONTE MAY RILEY, Bernalillo County 
Director, State Department of Public Welfare, 10344 West 
Central Avenue, Albuquerque 

NEW YORK—RICHARD T. GILMARTIN, Commissioner, 
Suffolk County Department of Public Welfare, Suffolk 
Home, Yaphank 

NORTH CAROLINA—VICTORIA BELL, Field Social Work 
Service, State Board of Public Welfare, 20 Bridge Street, 
Canton 

NORTH DAKOTA—MRS. INA THORBERG, Executive Sec- 
retary, LaMoure County Welfare Board, LaMoure 

OHIO—HENRY J. ROBISON, Chief, Division of Social Ad- 
ministration, Oak Street at Ninth, Columbus 15 

OKLAHOMA—LIL AMMONS, District Supervisor, State De- 
partment of Public Welfare, Capitol Office Building, Okla- 
homa City 5 

OREGON—WILLIAM R. SMYTHE, Field Representative, 
State Public Welfare Commission, Spalding Building, 
Portland 4 

PENNSYLVANIA—MARGARET STEEL MOSS, Executive 
Director, Dauphin County Board of Assistance, 1507 North 
Third Street, Harrisburg 

RHODE ISLAND—ORLANDO J. BISBANO, Director, Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, 278 Hope Street, Bristol 

SOUTH CAROLINA—MRS. INEZ McC. LAWSON, Director, 
Darlington County Department of Public Welfare, Dar- 
lington 

SOUTH DAKOTA—GEORGE SHAW, Director, Minnehaha 
County Social Security Office, 413 North Main Street, 
Sioux Falls ' 

TENNESSEE—MRS. JUNE OFFICER, Regional Director, 
State Department of Public Welfare, Nashville 3 

TEXAS—J. MALCOLM WATSON, Area Supervisor, State 
Department of Public Welfare, 260 Old Courthouse, Dallas 2 


UTAH—TERRANCE C. HANSEN, Director, Sevier County 
Welfare Department, Richfield 


- VERMONT—FRANCES M. BATES, Director, Division of 
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Child Welfare Services, State Department of Social Wel- 
fare, 120 State Street, Montpelier 


VIRGINIA—BERNARD W. GLASS, Director, Department of 
Public Welfare, Room 413, City Hall Annex, Richmond 
WEST VIRGINIA—ROBERT F. ROTH, Director, State Depart- 
ment of Public Assistance, State Capitol, Charleston 5 
WISCONSIN—GEORGE L. BURGY, Director, Walworth 

County Public Welfare Department, Elkhorn 


WYOMING—WILLIAM HARRIS, Director, Uinta County 
Department of Public Welfare, Evanston 
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Letter to the Editor 





Pusiic WELFARE DEVELOPMENTS IN GERMANY 
February 14, 1948 
Dear Editor: 

Whether or not the representative welfare officials 
who met in our office today will accept the idea of a 
Council of Social Agencies or not is an open question. 
We have a fund of marks available which we have 
offered as a matching grant to a Council of Social 
Agencies if it is wanted. The public agency people 
were for it as well as the representatives of the Arbeiter- 
wohlfahrt (welfare organ of the Social Democratic 
Party) and the Red Cross in the U.S. Sector of Berlin. 
The two church agencies, Caritas-Verband (catholic) 
and Innere Mission (protestant), however, saw in it 
a threat to their independence and doubted its advis- 
ability. They also felt that it would appear too much 
like the popular front welfare organization, People’s 
Solidarity (Volkssolidaritaet), of the Soviet Zone, in 
which organization unity is imposed from above. 

It is interesting in Berlin that the private agencies, 
with the exception of the Red Cross, are organs of 
either the church or political parties. Their programs 
are almost exclusively institutional in nature or ad- 
dressed to groups. Individual casework has no part in 
private agency activities and very little in the public. 
In the Youth Branch of each of the district welfare 
offices, there is a section called the “Family Welfare 
Section.” Here such casework as is done is located. 
Its clients are the children who run up against the law. 
But even here it is not entirely recognizable as case- 
work. 

The Public Welfare Department of Berlin is charged 
with responsibility for public assistance; public in- 
stitutions for the aged and the blind; services to 
delinquent and dependent children; care of resettlers 
and returning prisoners of war; and recognition of 
and services to victims of fascism. General policies 
are set by the central office and carried out by the 
twenty district offices with little real supervision. This 
traditional independence of the districts is enhanced 
by the present division of the city into four occupation 
sectors. About a third of the population is in the U.S. 
Sector; a little more than a third in the Soviet Sector; 
and the rest divided between the British and French 
Sectors. The total population is now about 3,200,000, 
more than a million less than 1939. 

After the collapse in 1945, Nazi legislation and 
directives were abolished so that in the field of public 
assistance, the 1924 welfare law is now in effect. As 
this is a progressive, although unnecessarily complicated 
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law, the program is well based. The machinery of ad- 
ministration is novel for most Americans. Attached 
to each of the district offices are volunteer “Social 
Commissions” averaging ten members each, which 
acts as the field forces of the welfare department. Ap- 
plications for relief are filed with the district offices 
and passed to the social commission competent for the 
area in which the applicant lives. A member of the 
commission then investigates the situation and makes 
an appropriate recommendation to the district office. 
A social worker, carrying a case load, may never set 
eyes on some of her cases. Each worker is responsible 
for a certain number of social commissions and meets 
with them regularly to distribute applications, tell 
them about new regulations, get their comments on the 
needs of the area. The commissions themselves are 
made up of representative citizens selected from the 
political parties and the private agencies. 


Standards of relief are low, but recently have been 
raised to bring them somewhat more in line with 
reality. For example a single individual receives a 
basic grant of 35 marks per month, plus rent up 
to a maximum of 50 marks. This is a standard rate 
and little flexibility is allowed for individual differ- 
ences. The first dependent receives 30 marks, the 
second 25, the third and others 20. Most families with 
children sell the children’s milk ration cards and 
whatever valuables they have left in order to buy food 
and clothing in the black market. The official price 
for a loaf of bread is 66 pfennigs, on the black market 
it costs 30 marks; a pair of men’s shoes costs 800 
marks, or one carton of American cigarettes. A pound 
of milk powder officially costs 97 pfennigs; actual price 
is 65 marks. 

It is generally conceded that everyone must get food 
over and above the ration in the black market. A com- 
mon saying in Berlin is that one cannot afford to have 
a regular job because it takes too much time away 
from earning a living. 

Although the general health of the Berlin population 
is better than might be expected, some groups are 
particularly bad off. Of most concern is the fact that 
adolescents are considerably underweight. This is also 
true of the aged who no longer have the strength to 
get out and forage the necessary supplement to their 
rations. 

Berlin is a gray and dejected city. The people are 
old and tired of struggling against impossibilities in 
a city which is at the same time an island and a prison 
and a political battle ground. It is very easy, though, 
for the situation here to be over-emphasized in relation 
to the needs in the rest of Europe. Berlin occupies a 
great deal of space in headlines and there are many 
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Americans here who are moved by the difficult con- 
ditions they see and write home about it. To these 
factors can be attributed the fact that 75 per cent of 
the CARE parcels being sent from America to foreign 
countries come to Germany. Many of us here often 
feel that the spotlight on Berlin tends to leave the 
needs in some of the other countries of Europe in 
the shadows. 
Davip R. HUNTER 

Chief, Public Assistance Section 

Office of Military Government 

Berlin Sector 


COUNTY MEDICAL PROGRAM 
(Continued from page 114) 


must be a legally qualified doctor of medicine, a 
citizen and a resident of St. Joseph for at least one 
year, and a member of the Buchanan County Medical 
Society. After serving as a member of the Polyclinic 
staff for one year he may make application for appoint- 
ment to the hospital staff. 

During 1947 there were 782 patients who were given 
6,488 days of hospital service and 90 patients who were 
treated in the Out-Patient Clinic. The-costs incurred 
by the Clinic for this service was $30,758.13 and the 
treatment and care donated by the doctors on the 
hospital staff was valued at $48,587.00. 


OTHER SERVICES 

T HE NURSING SERVICES have been part of the care pro- 

vided by the Clinic since 1913. At the present time 
this work is done by a nurse supervisor who is assisted 
by student nurses. Patients who require nursing ser- 
vices in their own homes are given this care by the 
St. Joseph Organization for Public Health Nursing, 
the expenses of which are paid by the Clinic. 

In cases of death where funeral expenses cannot 
be paid by the patient’s relatives, the Clinic assumes 
the obligations. The Executive Secretary has charge of 
the funeral arrangements of deceased patients and all 
gther persons in the county who do not have sufficient 
resources for this expense. Seventeen burials were 
financed in 1947. 

Eye examinations of patients referred to the Missouri 
Bureau for the Blind are made in the Polyclinic. All 
applications for examination and treatment in the 
State Cancer Hospital and applications for State 
Crippled Children’s Services are investigated by the 
Executive Secretary. She determines eligibility for 
care and refers the patients to the Presiding Judge of 
the County Court who gives final approval on all 
cases. 

During 1947 the Social Welfare Board received 
$40,438 from the City of St. Joseph, $24,000 from 
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Buchanan County, and $1,633.37 in reimbursements 
for drugs, hospital and medical care from patients 
who subsequently became financially responsible. 

The services of the Board were available only for city 
residents until October, 1946 when they were extended 
to include all those living in Buchanan County. The 
1948 budget has been estimated at $66,000, of which 
$25,000 has been requested from Buchanan County 
and $41,000 from the City of St. Joseph. 

The Daniel Morton Clinic is dedicated to providing 
medical care, that is adequate in quantity and quality, 
to those in need, without discrimination. Its services 
have two purposes, that is the prevention of illness 
and promotion of good health, and the treatment of the 
sick. The Clinic’s guiding spirit is exemplified in the 
motto adapted by its founder, “Let the good of the 
patient come first.” 





PUBLIC RELATIONS 

(Continued from page 103) 
tively display his learning through the use of profes- 
sional language, which utterly fails of its purpose as 
an informational release. 


Rurat WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS 

SIDELIGHT FROM experience in South Carolina may 

be worth noting. While the press agencies and 
daily papers are most cooperative in the use of general 
or statewide releases, it has been found that the most 
effective informational releases are those prepared for 
use in weekly newspapers, with the name of the local 
welfare official and data relating to the activities of 
the department of public welfare in the individual 
county filled in. Even in the face of shortages of news- 
print and of labor, rural newspapers almost universal- 
ly use short releases of this type. A reasonable deduc- 
tion is that too often valuable “grass roots” publicity 
is lost in a mistaken effort to achieve headlines in the 
city dailies, where every item faces keen competition 
with the sports page and the society column. It is be- 
lieved that the local “fill-in” release, prepared in the 
state office, giving accurate data and avoiding propa- 
ganda, is a most important and usually neglected field 
for the promotion of public relations through infor- 
mational activities. 

A wise administrator a number of years ago made 
the observation, growing out of his own experience, 
tH “publicity is very much like electricity — it’s a 
wonderful thing if you know how to use it, but if you 
don’t, it will kill you.” Which, being interpreted for 
the present discussion, means that the inept or unskill- 
ful use of the informational release may tend to destroy 
rather than to promote good public relations—the life- 
blood of the public agency. The converse is equally true. 








Of Interest to Local Uirectors 


ANNUAL REPORT 
NE OF THE MOST complete and interesting annual 
0 reports of a local public welfare department that 
we have seen in some time is the Annual Report of the 
Dallas City-County Department of Public Welfare. 
Our congratulations to Miss Ruth Boutwell, Director, 
and her staff for a good job. 


The report is presented from the standpoint that the 
main concern of public welfare is the people who are 
faced with hunger, illness, poor living conditions, 
anxieties and fears. The publication makes effective 
use of individual case histories. A person reading the 
report certainly receives a better understanding of 
why people are in need of public assistance. Also of 
interest is the analysis made of the reasons of de- 
pendency. 

ApopTion Laws 
LL PERSONS IN state and local public welfare 
A agencies who are concerned with adoptions will 
be interested in Law of Adoption Simplified, by 
Morton L. Leavy. This 80 page pamphlet is a sum- 
marization in simple language of the adoption laws 
and procedures of all states. 


Details of who may adopt, residence requirements, 
who may be adopted, the proper court, the form of 
petition, and other requirements are set forth in vari- 
ous charts and tables, as well as being explained in the 
text. Also included is a list of the major adoption or 
child-placement agencies in each state. 


This booklet promises to be a handy reference guide. 
Copies may be secured for $1.00 from the publishers, 
Oceana Publications, 115 West 42nd Street, New 
York City. 


“THE WELFARE ACCOUNTANT” 
HIS 1S THE name of the new bulletin of the New 
York State Association of Public Welfare Ac- 
countants. This organization, the only one of its kind 
in the country, has created this new publication as a 
method of keeping its members better informed and 
in closer touch with each other. 


The first edition contains editorials, a report of the 
mid-winter meeting of the Association, committee 
reports, news items, a special feature, personal items of 
interest, a suggested reading list, and a directory of 
the organizations officers and committee members. 
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Our congratulations to the New York State Associa- 
tion of Public Welfare Accountants for an excellent 
publication. Special praise is due Roger Butts, Chair- 
man, Board of Directors; J. M. Kirkup, Jr., President, 
Eileen Kelleher and the members of her Bulletin 
Committee. : 


Montana Exptains Its ProcraM - 

NE OF THE MOST discussed topics in public welfare 
0 today is that of “interpretation” and “public rela- 
tions.” We were, therefore, interested in receiving 
a recent publication of the Montana State Department 
of Public Welfare, which was prepared in order to 
give the people of that state and the general public a 
better understanding of the public welfare program. 
Using the question and answer method primarily, this 
sixteen page booklet answers most of the questions 
usually raised about the various types of assistance 
and service given by the public welfare department. 
W. J. Fouse, State Administrator, and his staff have 
done an excellent job in preparing this pamphlet, 
which gives a good interpretation of the Montana 
program and gives the reader a better understanding 
of public welfare in Montana. 





New Council Members 


EMBERSHIP IN THE National Council of Local 

Public Welfare Administrators is open to local 
directors of public welfare who are members of the 
American Public Welfare Association. Since the April 
issue of PusLic WELFARE, the following administrators 
have been enrolled as Council members: 





Mr. George L. Ellingson, Conrad, Montana 
Mrs. Mary B. Gamble, Colunibia, Tennessee 
Mrs. Jane W. Gross, Winchester, Virginia 

Miss Eva Hayde, Marion, Indiana 

Mr. A. J. Hayes, Smithville, Tennessee 

Mr. Raymond M. Hilliard, New York, New York 
Mrs. Dorothy K. Howard, Walden, Colorado 
Miss Constance Kelly, Boonville, Indiana 
George H. Lawrence, Asheville, North Carolina 
Mrs. Laura Lee, Brookfield, Missouri 

Mr. J. B. Loesch, Montrose, Colorado 

Mrs. Kathryn Mellen, Virginia City, Montana 
Miss Mildred E. Plotts, Newton, New Jersey 
Miss Rose Sanbo, Montevideo, Minnesota 

Mrs. Lucile B. Snell, Ozark, Alabama 

Mrs. Thelma L. Tackett, Kentland, Indiana 
Miss Lois Thompson, Glendive, Montana 

Mr. Edgar E. Wheeler, Warsaw, New York 
Mrs. Marcus Whitman, Tuscaloosa, Alabama 
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News and Notes 


WE Are Sorry 
E REGRET DEEPLY the delay in the delivery date of 
the March and April issues of PusLic WELFARE. 
At the time this is written, we are not certain that May 
and subsequent issues will be on time. The labor dispute 
involving the typographical workers of all Chicago 
newspapers has now spread to most job printers in the 
Chicago area. This has resulted in delayed and ir- 
regular delivery of Pustic WELFARE. 


We are sorry that we have not been able to maintain 
our schedule of publication dates. We appreciate your 
patience during this period. 


Because of this labor dispute, the shipping date for 
the 1948 Pustic Wetrare Directory has also been 
delayed. 

OrricE News 
; Se LAST MONTH was featured by meetings of 
various national committees, program planning for 


next month’s Regional Meetings, and several special 
activities. 


Howard L. Russell, at the special invitation of the 
Advisory Committee on Social Security of the Senate 
Finance Committee, appeared before. the Committee 
on April 9. He discussed the public assistance pro- 


grams, their strengths and weaknesses, and suggested 
revisions. 


Ella Reed and Guy Justis attended and participated 
in the National Conference of Social Work at Atlantic 
City. During the week of the Conference, the Com- 
mittee on Assistance Standards met at Atlantic City. 
This Committee is under the chairmanship of Robert 
Wray, Deputy Secretary, Pennsylvania Department of 
Public Assistance. Ella Reed serves as secretary to the 
Committee. 


The Membership Committee, with Mrs. Constance 
T. Myers as chairman, met in Chicago on April 14-15. 
Howard L. Russell is secretary to the Committee. 
Also meeting in Chicago on April 14-15 was a special 
committee of the National Council of Local Public 
Welfare Administrators. Under the chairmanship of 
Joseph E. Baldwin, Director, Lake County (Gary, 
Indiana) Department of Public Welfare and with Bess 
Craig serving as secretary, the group met to discuss 
the content of formal educational training for local 
staff and some of the relationships between schools 
of social work and local agencies. 


The Committee on Services to Children, under the 
leadership of Dr. Ellen Winston, Commissioner, North 
Carolina State Board of Public Welfare, met in Wash- 
ington, D.C. on April 2. Main topic of attention was 
the preliminary report of the study on foster care. 
Bess Craig is secretary to this Committee. Earlier in 
the week, Miss Craig had attended the meeting spon- 
sored by the Children’s Bureau to formulate plans 
for the 1950 White House Conference on Children. 


In addition to her activities in connection with the 
Washington D.C. office of the Association, Elizabeth 
Wickenden was guest speaker at the annual meeting of 
the South Carolina Association of County Directors 
of Public Welfare. This meeting took place at Colum- 
bia, South Carolina. Ella Reed was the leader of a 
three day institute under the sponsorship of West 
Virginia Department of Public Assistance. The in- 
stitute was held at Fairmont, West Virginia on April 7-9. 


CHRONICALLY ILL 

HE CARE OF THE chronically ill has been receiving 

more and more attention from public welfare 
people. New York State has been one of the leaders 
in studying the problems in this particular area. 
Although primarily concerned with the situation in 
that state, public welfare people all over the country 
will be interested in a recent report of the New York 
State Commission to Formulate a Long Range Health 
Program. Their report, entitled “A Program for the 
Care of the Chronically Ill in New York State,” is 
worth the serious study and attention of all of us. Of 
special interest are the recommendations made by the 
Commission. 


NATIONAL CoMMITTEE WorK 

NE of the most important activities of APWA is 
the work of its national committees. The formu- 
lation of the Public Welfare Platform has shown the 
wisdom of putting down in black and white what the 
majority of the members of APWA thought about one 
of the major aspects of public welfare. The Platform 

is mainly concerned with legislative objectives. 


This year various national committees of APWA are 
giving their attention to other aspects of public welfare 
and have been endeavoring to develop statements that 
would have the support of the membership of APWA. 
These statements would serve as objectives in these 
particular areas just as a Platform has become the 
objective in the legislative field. 
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The Committee on Services to Children, under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Ellen Winston, Commissioner, 
North Carolina State Board of Public Welfare, have 
developed a statement on “The Responsibilities of Local 
Agencies for Providing Social Services to Children.” 
This statement is being discussed at each of the six 
regional meetings of APWA this year. This will give 
an opportunity to many of the members of APWA to 
review and analyze this statement and to make sug- 
gestions to the Committee. 

The Committee on Welfare Policy is currently 
working on a statement entitled “The Current Situa- 
tion in Public Assistance.” This Committee is under 
the chairmanship of J. Milton Patterson, Director, 
Maryland State Department of Public Welfare, and 
Elizabeth Wickenden serves as staff secretary. The 
Committee is analyzing some of the current problems 
facing public welfare. A preliminary draft of the state- 
ment has been prepared and is being reviewed by the 
members of the Committee. 

The Committee on Assistance Standards, with Robert 
P. Wray, Deputy Secretary, Pennsylvania Department 
of Public Assistance, serving as chairman, is currently 
at work on the major problem of assistance standards. 
Some of the Committee’s preliminary work is being 
discussed at each of the six regional APWA meetings. 

Ruth Bowman, Chairman, National Council of Local 
Administrators, has appointed a committee with Joseph 
E. Baldwin, Director, Lake County (Indiana) Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, as Chairman, to study the 
question of what the visitor or case worker in the local 
agency needs to know in order to adequately do the 
job. This Committee is discussing the skills, know- 
ledge, and background the beginning worker should 
bring to the job. 


The work of other national committees will be 
mentioned in future issues. 


AGENCY MEMBER SERVICE 

7 KEEPING with the APWA policy of distributing 

to its membership material on developments in the 
social welfare field, the Association has sent to its 
agency members two pamphlets concerned with differ- 
ent aspects of social welfare. The first was a report, 
The Maryland Medical Care Program, published by 
the staff of the sub-committee on medical care of the 
American Public Health Association. The second 
pamphlet was entitled, Houses for Family Living. 

As this is being written, the Association is sending 
out three additional pamphlets to its agency members. 
If We Can Love describes the treatment of the mentally 
ill at the Winter Veterans’ Administration Hospital 
and of the Menninger Foundation. The pamphlet des- 
cribes in most interesting and understandable language 


the operation of a mental health program. Because of 
the ever-present interest in chronic illness, APWA is 
sending to its agency members a reprint of the article 
by Raymond M. Hilliard entitled Chronic Illness, which 
appeared in the November 1947 issue of Survey Mid- 
monthly. At the time the article was written, Mr. 
Hilliard was Executive Secretary of the Illinois Public 
Aid Commission. The third pamphlet is a report on 
10 Years of Public Low-Rent Housing. This report is 
issued by the National Association of Housing Officials. 

As part of its service to agency members, APWA 
hopes to send additional reports to such members as 
the information becomes available. 


1948 PusLtic WELFARE DiRECTORY 
HE ninth annual edition of the PUBLIC WELFARE 
DIRECTORY will be available July 1, 1948. The 
Directory is a listing of the departments and personnel 
of federal, state, and local welfare agencies. A state- 
ment on the administration of public assistance, for- 
warding center procedures, and the source of vital 
statistics is included for each state. In addition, a 
general article on interstate correspondence procedures 
contains helpful information. The appendix material 
includes a tabular summary of residence requirements 
for public assistance in each state. 

Orders for the Directory should be sent as soon as 
possible in order to insure prompt delivery at the time 
of publication. Single copies are $1.80 each with 
generous discounts on orders of ten or more copies. 








My mother says if you woud read 
THE SURVEY, you would know 
about sociometry 


The boy’s mother is right, too. Even if she 
can’t speak English, she can still spot a social 
worker or a visiting nurse who lacks the knowl- 
edge to d d her problem. If you would 
operate intelligently in social work or, in civic 
affairs, why not subscribe now to THE SURVEY 
Midmonthly, a magazine which reduces “soci- 
ometry” and other professional words you should 
know about to understandable terms of vital human 
problems? One year, $4; with SURVEY GRAPH- 
IC, $6. Make out your check to Survey Associates, 
Inc., and mail it to: 


THE SURVEY 


112 E. 19 Street, New York 3, New York 





























